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THE YALUE OF PROTECTION. 

BY THE HON. WILLIAM M'KINLEY, JR., REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS EROM OHIO. 



We shall have tariffs so long as we have a government. We can 
only dispense with them by resorting to direct taxation, and it is 
hardly probable that the people of this country will ever consent 
to that system exclusively for raising the needed revenues of the 
government. Whatever may be our opinions of either a " tariff 
for revenue only " or a tariff for revenue coupled with" protection," 
the great majority of our people will probably always prefer the 
one or the other for raising revenue to taxing directly our own 
products, our own industries, and our own people. The govern- 
ment inaugurated the tariff system in its first revenue bill, and 
no considerable party in this country has ever sought to change it. 

In the discussion of these theories of external taxation we are 
prone to forget that the one or the other is a necessity. No 
government can be administered without an assured annual income, 
and there is no way of securing this income save by resorting to 
the taxing power conferred upon Congress by the Constitution of 
the United States. It may be an evil, but if so, it is a necessary 
one, and inseparable from the existence of government. 

It requires about $400,000,000 annually to meet the fiscal re- 
quirements of the government. That is the condition which con- 
fronts us. The way to raise this money with the least burden 
upon the people is the problem of the statesman and legislator. 
It would not do in time of peace to issue the notes of the govern- 
ment, and thus create a charge upon the people, making no pro- 
vision for their payment. It would not do to restore the internal- 
revenue system as it prevailed through the war and for some 
years subsequent thereto, when everything was taxed — every tool 
of trade, every article of commerce, every legal document, every 
check or note or instrument of writing, every profession, every 
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income. The people would not stand that long. They bore it 
patiently and patriotically under a great national necessity. 
They bore it that the government might be preserved and its 
institutions continued, just as they had borne similar taxation at 
two other periods of our history which were similar in their 
necessities. 

It must be manifest, therefore, that the largest share of 
the needed income must be raised by tariff taxation or import 
duties. Indeed, the predominating sentiment of the country is 
that the whole of it should be provided in that manner. In 
answer to this sentiment Congress has, from time to time, been 
chipping away the internal-revenue taxes ; and in the bill now be- 
fore the House it is proposed to remove more than $10,000,000 of 
these taxes. And whatever may be said of any other system of tax- 
ation, it is thoroughly well understood that all internal-revenue 
taxes are paid directly by the consumers, and are a direct burden 
upon our own people and their occupations. 

In this situation the sole question at issue between the two 
great political parties of the country is whether our income shall 
be secured from a tariff levied upon foreign products seeking a 
market here, having in view revenue, and revenue only, or 
whether, in securing this revenue and imposing these tariffs 
upon foreign imports, we . shall be mindful not alone of the 
revenue produced by such duties and required for the govern- 
ment, but shall see to it that duties are so levied as to be a 
protection and defence to our own industries against competing 
industries. That is (as we all agree to impose duties upon 
foreign products), shall they be imposed upon rival foreign 
products, which the advocates of protection insist shall bear 
them ? or shall they be imposed upon products that are not 
rivals of our own and that do not compete with our own, which 
is the theory and principle upon which revenue tariffs are con- 
structed ? 

If revenue is the sole consideration, then the surest and most 
direct way is to put the duty upon those articles of foreign manu- 
facture and production which, with a small and inconsiderable 
tax, will produce the largest volume of revenue ; meaning, of 
course, those articles that we either do not produce at all or in 
such small measure as to fall greatly short of our domestic wants. 
This, it will be seen, is no better than a system of direct taxation, 
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no less onerous than the internal-revenue system ; for if the 
duty is put upon the non-competing foreign products, the con- 
sumers in the United States will pay every dollar of that tax, 
because, as there is no competition at home, the price of such 
foreign products to the American consumer will be the foreign 
price with the duty added. We would secure the revenue, but 
we would pay it wholly ourselves. A revenue tariff is always 
paid by the consumer. We would secure the revenue for a time, 
but, in placing the duty upon the non-competing foreign product, 
we would give no encouragement or protection to any home in- 
ustry, for we have practically none, and it is for this reason that 
revenues are assured with the smallest tax ; for these revenues 
will always be measured by the demand of our people for such 
foreign articles as we cannot produce at home, limited only by 
our ability to buy. I repeat, this mode of taxation is just as ob- 
jectionable as the most burdensome excise tax. 

Is it not better, therefore, I submit, that the income of the 
government shall be secured by putting a tax or a duty upon 
foreign products, and at the same time carefully providing that 
such duties shall be on products of foreign growth and manufact- 
ure which compete with like products of home growth and 
manufacture, so that, while we are raising all the revenues needed 
by the government, we shall do it with a discriminating regard 
for our own people, their products, and their employments ? 
Such a tariff stands as a defence to our own productions, as a 
discrimination in favor of our own and against the foreign, and 
as an encouragement to productive enterprises, besides securing a 
healthful competition not only among ourselves, but between our- 
selves and foreign producers, tending to prevent combinations and 
monopolies, and eventuating in fair and reasonable prices to our 
own consumers. This is impossible under the Democratic revenue- 
tariff system. 

Cardinal Manning says in a recent article : 

"If the great end of life were to multiply yards of cloth and cotton twist, and if 
the glory of England consists or consisted in multiplying without stint or limit these 
articles and the like at the lowest possible price, so as to undersell all the nations of 
the world, well, then let us go on. But if the domestic life of the people be vital 
above all; if the peace, the purity of homes, the education of children, the duties of 
wives and mothers, the duties of husbands and of fathers, be written in the natural 
law of mankind, and if these things are sacred, far beyond anything that can be sold 
in the market, then I say, if the hours of labor resulting from the unregulated sale 
of a man's strength and skill shall lead to the destruction of domestic life, to the 
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neglect of children, to turning wives and mothers into living machines, and of 
fathers and husbands into— what shall I say, creatures of burden J— I will not say any 
other word— who rise up before the sun, and come back when it Is set, wearied and 
able only to take food and lie down to rest, the domestic life of men exists no longer, 
and we dare not go on in this path. 

" I will ask, is it possible for a child to be eduoa';ed who becomes a dally wage- 
earner at ten or even twelve years of age 1 Is it possible for a child in the agricultural 
districts to be educated who may be sent out into the fields at nine ? I will ask, can 
a woman be the mother and head of a family who works sixty hours a week ? You 
may kDow better than I, but bear with me if I say I do not understand how a 
woman can train her children in the hours after they come home from school if she 
works all day in a factory. The children come home at i and 5 in the afternoon ; 
there is no mother in the house. I do not know how she can either clothe them, or 
train them, or watch over them, when her time is given to labor for sixty hours a 
week." 

Never was more truth crowded into the same space. It pre- 
sents the situation in a most striking manner. If the great end 
of life be to multiply commodities at the lowest price, at the ex- 
pense of labor, then the British system surpasses ours; then does 
it become the ideal system, and the Democratic party is wise in 
adopting it. But there are other considerations higher and deeper 
than cheap fabrics, when made so by the degradation of human 
labor. We must take into account the family and the fireside. AVe 
must have more concern for the man, for his welfare, his improve- 
ment and development, the enlargement of his opportunities, in- 
spiring him to greater effort in the confidence of increasing re- 
wards. These conditions will ultimately secure cheaper commod- 
ities, not through harsh and unnatural exactions placed upon 
labor, but through that skill and craft and invention which are the 
sure outcome of intelligent, thoughtful, independent, and well- 
paid labor. 

The mind will not invent, will not discover, new and better 
and more economical processes and methods of production, if the 
body is used as a mere " creature of burden." If the body is en- 
slaved, the mind cannot be free. 

Now, whatever system will bring the largest liberty to 
the masses of our countrymen, the largest independence to the 
workman, the highest incentive to manual and intellectual effort, 
the better comforts and the more refining environments to the 
family, cannot be dear at any price. It must be conceded that 
the protective system has accomplished much in this direction ; 
certainly more than any other system. It has dignified and ele- 
vated labor ; it has made all things possible to the man who 
works industriously and cares for what he earns ; it has opened 
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to him every gateway to opportunity. "We observe its triumphs 
on every hand : we see the mechanic become the manufacturer, 
the workman the proprietor, the employee the employer. It does 
not stifle, but it encourages, manly effort and endeavor. Is this 
not worth something ? Is it not worth everything ? Especially 
in a country like ours, where the government is founded upon 
the consent of the governed, where citizenship is equal, and 
suffrage without limit, is it not our plain duty to educate, improve, 
and elevate our citizenship, which is indispensable to the peace 
and good order of our communities, and the permanence of our 
institutions ? And the system which secures these advantages in a 
larger degree than any other, as experience has demonstrated, is 
the protective system. 

The Democratic free-trade Tariff -Eeformers cry out against 
this system as narrow and restrictive. The formation of govern- 
ment anywhere is narrow and restrictive : otherwise there would 
be no occasion for separate governments. But the system in itself 
is neither narrow nor restrictive. It is free — freer than the fiscal 
system of any other government as applied to its own people. It 
is unrestrained throughout forty States and all the territories ; it 
extends from ocean to ocean. No other nation has such freedom 
of international exchange as ours. No other people have so few 
restraints placed upon their commerce, their trade, and their 
labor. The Free-Trader wants the world to enjoy with our own 
citizens equal benefits of trade in the United States. The Repub- 
lican Protectionist would give the first chances to our people, 
and would so levy duties upon the products of other nations as to 
discriminate in favor of our own. The Democratic party would 
make no distinction; it would serve the alien and the stranger : 
the Republican party would serve the State and our own fellow- 
citizens. 

Both of these systems have been tried in the United States ; 
each has had a fair test and equal opportunity to vindicate its 
value as a national policy. 

The revenue-tariff system has wholly failed to give to the gov- 
ernment or the people satisfactory results. It was not even satis- 
factory as a financial system in securing the needed revenue. It 
failed at the end of its last fifteen years of trial, between 1847 and 
and 1861, to furnish sufficient revenue for the government ; and 
as a measure affecting the development of our country and the 
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opening up of its vast resources, it was a failure from its inaugu- 
ration. It did not even benefit agriculture, which it was thought 
it would greatly stimulate. The world's markets, which were to 
be opened up by this policy to our agricultural products, proved 
a disappointment to the authors of the policy and disastrous to 
the very interests it was intended to promote. It neither extended 
our trade abroad nor supplied the needed revenue, and was posi- 
tively destructive of domestic manufactures. 

Nearly thirty years of trial of the system of protection with its 
marvellous achievements ought to be answer enough to the 
criticisms of its enemies. It has developed our own resources ; it 
has built up a commerce among ourselves without a parallel in 
our own history or in the recorded annals of the world; while our 
trade outside has been growing, and was never so great or so 
satisfactory as it is to-day. 

Not only does our own experience commend protection as a 
national policy, but also the experience of the British colonies 
which have adopted it. 

Sir Charles Dilke, in his work " Problems of Greater Britain," 
— himself a Free-Trader, — frankly confesses that it is not easy for 
a Free-Trader to give a perfectly fair statement of the facts bear- 
ing upon colonial protection without himself being thought to be 
an apostate. The distinguished author, in his earlier work," Great 
Britain," noted the growing strength of the doctrine of protec- 
tion in the colonies. In his new work he now adds that 

"since that time the -whole of the self-governing colonies of Great Britain, except 
New South Wales and the Cape (South Africa), have become protectionist, while the 
Cape has heavy duties upon most goods, put on, however, mainly for revenue pur 
poses, but now beginning to give rise to a growth of protectionist opinion; and in 
New South Wales the Free-Traders hold their own only by a bare majority." 

Sir Charles further says that it cannot be denied that the effect in 
the provinces of the Victorian protective system has been to enable 
the colony to gradually supply its wants with a better class of 
home-made goods, instead of importing them. 

Speaking of Canada, he says: " There can be but little doubt 
about the general popularity of the protective system in Canada, 
and Sir John Macdonald's long possession of power has been 
facilitated by his adoption of the so-called national policy," 
which, on Sir Charles Dilke's own admission, " has caused 
Canadian manufacturers to win the greater portion of the Cana- 
dian market" ; and he also states that the wealth of Canada has 
VOL. cl. — no. 403. 48 
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been more rapid since the adoption of the protectionist policy 
than before. 

On the 12th of May, 1887, in the Commons, Sir Charles 
Tupper, in speaking of a previous period in the history of Canada 
under free trade, said: 

" When the languishing industries of Canada embarrassed the finance minister of 
that day, when, instead of large surplus, large deficits succeeded year after year, 
the opposition urged upon that honorable gentleman that he should endeavor to 
give increased protection to the industries of Canada, which would prevent them 
from thus languishing and being destroyed. We were not successful,— I will not 
say in leading the honorable gentleman himself to the conclusion that that would be 
a sound policy, for I have some reason to believe that he had many a misgiving on 
that question, -but, at all events, we were not able to change the policy of the 
gentleman who then ruled the destinies of Canada. As is well known, that became 
the great issue at the subsequent general election of 1878, and the Conservative 
party being returned to power, pledged to promote and foster the industries of 
Canada as far as they were able, brought down a policy through the hands of my 
honored predecessor, Sir Leonard Tilley, . . . and I have no hesitation in saying 
that the success of that policy, thus propounded and matured from time to time, 
has been such as to command the support and confidence of a large portion of the 
people of this country down to the present day." 

In Germany, so long ago as the 14th of May, 1882, Bismarck, 
in a speech before the German Reichstag, paid to the Republican 
tariff high eulogy. He said : 

" The success of the United States in material development is the most illustrious of 
modern time. The American nation has not only successfully borne and suppressed 
the most gigantic and expensive war of all history, hut immediately afterward dis- 
banded its army, found employment for all its soldiers and marines, paid off most of 
its debt, given labor and homes to all the unemployed of Europe as fast as they could 
arrive within its territory, and still by a system of taxation so indirect as not to be 
perceived, much less felt. Because it is my deliberate judgment that the prosperity 
of America is mainly due to its system of protective laws, I urge that Germany has 
now reached that point where it is necessary to imitate the tariff system of the 
United States. " 

Mulhall, the great London statistician, states that in 1860 
our total wealth was estimated at $16,000,000,000 : it is now 
estimated at over $60,000,000,000. In 1882 the same authority 
estimated the total wealth of Great Britain at $40,640,000,000. 
Mr. Mulhall sets forth our development and progress in these 
forcible words : 

•' It would be impossible to find in history a parallel to the progress of the United 
States in the last ten years. Every day that the sun rises.upon the American people 
it sees an addition of two and one-half million dollars to the accumulation of wealth 
In the Republic which is equal to one-third of the daily accumulation of all man- 
kind outside the United States." 

It is said that under the Republican policy exportations have 
been diminished, and our foreign trade crippled. This is not 
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sustained by facts. Free trade will not increase the exportation 
of oar products. Exports are regulated by supply and de- 
mand. Other countries buy of us what they need — no more 
and no less. Tariffs imposed upon products coming into the 
country do not prevent the sending of products out of the 
country. They put no restraint upon foreign trade. From 
Brazil, Venezuela, Uruguay, and the United States of Colombia 
we import to the value of $78,000,000 in round numbers, of 
which $72,000,000 is free of duty at our ports and $5,815,000 is 
subject to duty ; 93 per cent, comes in free. We sell to these 
countries a little over $19,000,000, or about 25 per cent, of what 
we buy. In those countries to which we sell more than we buy 
nearly all the products bear a duty under our laws. 

We sell to Europe $449,000,000 worth of products and we buy 
$208,000,000 worth. We sell to North America to the value of 
$9,645,000 and buy $5,182,000. We sell to South America 
$13,810,000 and buy $9,088,000. These statistics of the trade of 
the United States show that our tariffs do not prevent exchanges 
with countries whose products competing with ours are made 
dutiable, but evidence a healthy and profitable trade, with the 
balance of exchanges greatly in our favor. 

There have been so many reekless statements about the Eepub- 
lican tariff policy, the burdens it imposes upon the people, and 
the restrictions it places upon trade, that any one not familiar 
with the history of tariff legislation in the United States might 
be led to think that we impose tariffs almost, if not quite, amount- 
ing to prohibition upon everything which comes into the United 
States. 

A few facts will refute these unconsidered, but too commonly 
made and accepted, statements. Under the present tariff the 
imports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, amounted to 
$741,431,393, of which $206,574,630 worth was admitted free of 
duty, and articles to the value of $484,431,398 were dutiable. 
The duties paid amounted to $218,701,773. The average per- 
centage of the duties upon all the imports was less than 30 per 
cent. 

Before 1820 nearly all our imports were dutiable ; scarcely 
any were free ; while in 1824 the proportion of free imports was 
less than 6 per cent. ; in 1830, about 7 per cent. ; in 1833, about 
25 per cent. ; and in 1842, about 27 per cent. ; under the low 
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tariff of 1846 the imports admitted free of duty averaged only 12 
per cent. ; and under the adjustment of the tariff of 1857 the pro- 
portion of free imports rose to 18 per cent. During the period of 
the war it was even less than 18 per cent. The percentage of free 
imports from 1873 to 1883 was about 30 per cent., and under the 
tariff revision of 1883 it averaged 33 per cent. 

It is said that the legislation proposed in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress is even more restrictive than any previous legislation, and 
that, if carried out, it will amount to little less than a "Chinese 
wall " around our coast line. The bill pending in the House, on 
the basis of last year's importations, places upon the free list im- 
ports to the value of $109,232,080, upon which the government 
last year collected in duties $60,936,536, which, added to the free 
imports of the last fiscal year, will amount to $366,806,710, and 
deducted from the dutiable imports of the last fiscal year reduces 
the value of the dutiable imports to $375,624,687. 

The pending legislation, therefore, will make free, without 
restraint or burden, $366,806,710 in value of foreign products, 
and will diminish the dutiable importations from $484,431,398 to 
$375,624,687 ; which will make an average duty upon all import- 
ations of about 27 per cent., and a reduction of tariffs to the 
amount of about 10 per cent., instead of a large increase, as seems 
to be the popular impression. It will be seen, accordingly, that 
about 50 per cent. — on the basis of the importations of last year — 
will be free and 50 per cent, dutiable; while the proportion of free 
imports under the Mills Bill (had it become a law) would not 
have been greater than 40 per cent. 

But I shall not further discuss the bill now pending in the 
House of Bepresentatives. That is being done in the House 
by those charged with legislation. The bill, as the report 
avows, is framed in the interest of the people of the United 
States, for the better defence of their homes and their in- 
dustries ; and while securing the needed revenue, its provisions 
look alike to the occupations of our people, their comfort, and 
their welfare. It has been framed in response to the will of the 
people, as expressed at the polls in November, 1888; and if it 
shall become a law, it must be tried before the people, who, 
under our system of government, are, after all, the final arbiters of 
legislation and of policies. 

William McKinxey, Jr. 



